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dred years there had been a German Guildhall
in London, which served both as an exchange
and as a place of residence for the Teutonic mer-
chants. They formed a branch of the Hanseatic
League, and for hundreds of years they kept
their colony together in what was called the
Steelyard, on the site now occupied by the
Cannon Street Railway station, and in the
period under notice exerted great influence upon
English commerce, although holding themselves
aloof in all but matters of strict trade from the
English people. Their business methods, how-
ever, taught the natives a good deal, and from
this close corporation of foreign merchants
sprang many men of wealth and distinction.
The time ultimately came when native pre-
judice was too much for them, and they had to
give up their colony, but during the reign of
Edward III., and long afterwards, they were an
undoubted strength to English trade.

All this time the population of England
was but comparatively small. London
contained about 35,000 inhabitants; York.
11,000; Bristol, 9,500 ; Coventry, 7,000 ;
Norwich, 6,000 ; and Lincoln, 5,000. No other
English town exceeded the last-named figure.
In all the towns markets were held on appointed
days in each week, the staple towns coming
first in importance from a commercial point of
view. Then there were the great fairs as in a
former time, those of Winchester and Stour-
bridge being the largest all through the mediaeval
period. To these fairs came foreign merchants
as well as traders from all parts of the kingdom,
and everything was bought and sold at these